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Notes of the Month 


France and Arms for Tunis 

THE painful incident caused by the American and British 
‘token’ consignments of arms to Tunisia has raised difficult issues 
for the N.A.T.O. Powers as well as for France. Franco-unisian 
relations are in themselves difficult and complex. The convention 
of 20 March 1956 accorded Tunisian independence on terms not 
stated precisely, but covered by the newly invented word ‘inter- 
dependence’, whose content was to be worked out in subsequent 
agreements. Those agreements have never been made. Interde- 
pendence was intended by France to include co-operation in 
defence and foreign policy, with France retaining ultimate 
responsibility for both, at least for a time. It became clear within a 
very short time that these views were not shared by the Tunisian 
Government, which was soon pressing for the withdrawal of all 
French troops from Tunisia (except for Bizerta) and for complete 
control of foreign policy. | 

The greatest stumbling-block to an agreement was the diver- 
gence of views regarding Algeria. Though whole-heartedly on the 
side of the Algerian nationalist movement, President Bourguiba 
has fought hard to avoid an open breach with France, without 
losing ground at home to the more extreme nationalists who look 
to the now exiled leader Salah ben Yussef. He has endeavoured to 
steer a middle course, by sandwiching protestations of friendship 
for France between even stronger protestations of sympathy for 
Tunisia’s ‘Algerian brothers’, and by offering what Tunisia calls 
‘asylum’ to Algerian refugeés, and what France regards as aid to 
the rebel forces that is ‘almost official in character’, to quote the 
words of a French Parliamentary Commission’s report published 
last July. France has deeply resented this attitude, and particularly 
since, while fighting in Algeria with one hand thus tied behind her 
back, she has been expected by Tunisia to feed the hand that bites 
her. For Tunisia is poor and is asking for extensive economic aid 
from France. 

1 See ‘A Year of Independence in Tunisia’, in The World Today, June 1957. 
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This is the background to the French Government’s delay in 
responding to Tunisia’s requests for arms. In the circumstances, it 
is comprehensible that the French should be anxious that arms 
supplied to Tunisia should not be diverted to the rebels; and what- 
ever guarantees were offered regarding arms from France, Great 
Britain, or the United States must remain of doubtful value as 
long as it was possible for arms from other sources—say, from 
Egypt—to be so diverted. What the French hoped to gain from the 
delay is less comprehensible, since, as a sovereign State, Tunisia 
could not be prevented from looking elsewhere for arms if she so 
desired; and the longer the delay the more likely she was to do so, 
particularly in view of Tunisian irritation at the renewed frontier | 
incidents in October, in which French troops pursuing Algerian 
rebels over the border came into conflict with Tunisian troops. As | 
far back as 26 September, President Bourguiba had categorically 
undertaken that the arms which he had promised to the Tunisian 
people would be forthcoming during October, and had reiterated 
his determination to seek arms only from the West. The fact that 
Franco-Tunisian negotiations, resumed on 30 September, should 
then have been held up by a thirty-six-day French Government 
crisis is, unfortunately, only one more reminder of the relevance 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s warning to M. Mendés-France, in | 
January 1955, of the dangers of ‘the empty chair’. 
The incident also highlights the difficulties that French North 
African problems are creating for the N.A.T.O. Powers. The 
Algerian problem remains French in the sense that no Power other 
than France is juridically empowered to solve it. But her inability 
to do so inevitably constitutes an ‘internationalization’ of that 
question in the sense that the consequences of her failure create 
problems ‘c~ her N.A.T.O. partners. Article 6 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty makes the N.A.T.O. Powers responsible for the 
defence of the Algerian départements. They cannot, therefore, 
remain indifferent to what happens there, nor can they auto- | 
* matically accept the French thesis that N.A.T.O. solidarity means | 
acquiescence in, if not approval for, French policy, or lack of it, 
whatever the consequences may be for North Africa and the Arab 
world. On 14 November—the very day on which the British and 
American Governments announced their decision to send arms to 
Tunisia—the French Foreign Minister reaffirmed the French 
refusal to contemplate ‘any internationalization of the Algerian 
problem’ and consequently turned down Moroccan and Tunisian 
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proposals for a joint conference with the aim of reaching a settle- 
ment acceptable to both French and moderate nationalist opinion. 
Both Tunisia and Morocco have a vital interest in the vic- 
tory of moderate, rather than extremist, nationalist forces, since 
the triumph of the latter in Algeria—which becomes more prob- 
able with the prolongation of the fighting—would render their own 
struggles with extremist elements far more difficult and would open 
up grave dangers for the future stability of the whole of North 
Africa. 

There are more immediate and obvious repercussions of French 
policy. At present half the French forces are in Algeria, instead of 
in France or Germany; the cost of Algerian ‘pacification’ has 
helped to create a French economic crisis of such dimensions that 
France is now seeking a loan from one or more of her N.A.T.O. 
partners; and in the United Nations, France’s no ‘tion is becoming 
more and more difficult for N.A.T.O. Powers to defend, for much 
European as well as Arab opinion is nearer to the views of the 
Moroccan and Tunisian Governments than to < 1y of those so far 
acceptable to the majority of Frenchmen. 

At present, the French Government seems to be divided be- 
tween those who are anxious to protest, whatever the consequences, 
and those who, in the words of Le Monde’s commentator, do not 
want ‘to add a Franco-American to a Franco-Tunisian crisis’. 
British assurances that France ought to be the main source of the 
supply of arms to Tunisia, and the resumption of the Franco- 
Tunisian conversations interrupted by the fall of the last Govern- 
ment, may help to bring a settlement of Franco-Tunisian prob- 
lems before the N.A.T.O. meeting in mid-December and so clear 
the way for consideration of some of the wider issues that the 
difficulties have revealed. 


The New German Government and its Programme 

RETURN to power with an overall majority in the federal 
Election of 15 September did not in any way make easier Dr 
Adenauer’s task of Cabinet-building, and it was not until six 
weeks later (almost exactly the same length of time as in 1953") 
that he was able to complete his Government. Not merely must 
confessional balance be maintained between Catholics and 
Evangelicals within the Christian Democrat majority party, but 
regard must also be had to sometimes conflicting sectional and 


1 See The World Today, Novermber 1953, p. 463. 
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Lénder (regional) interests. In the event, the new Cabinet contains 
eighteen members (two less than in 1953): nine are Catholic and 
nine Evangelical. Sixteen belong to the Christian Democrat 
Party, and of these four are members of the Christian Social Union 
wing in Bavaria which increased its vote in the federal Election by 
10 per cent in comparison with 1953. There are also two repre- 
sentatives of the German Party. An illustration of ‘confessional 
arithmetic’ and other Cabinet-building difficulties, including per- 
sonal differences, is the omission from the Cabinet of Herr 
Kiesinger, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the last 
Bundestag, a leading member of the C.D.U., a strong supporter of 
the Chancellor’s policy, and a Catholic—but from Baden-Wirt- 
temberg and not from Bavaria. Had he been an Evangelical he 
might have found himself with some ministerial office; he had been 
‘tipped’ for the post of Minister of Justice, but this was given to 
Herr Schaffer, former Finance Minister and a Bavarian Catholic. 

Among the many comments in the German press during and 
since the formation of the Government, some are of special interest 
because they look to the future. One article raised the ‘uncomfort- 
able question’ as to how a Chancellor unable to command the 
prestige of Dr Adenauer would find his way through all the diffi- 
culties to the formation of a Cabinet which would coincide with 
his own judgement. Another speculated on the possibility that the 
Christian Democrat Party might not retain its cohesion for long 
under another Chancellor. Other commentators discussed the 
relationship between Government and Opposition in the Federal 
Republic. While one held that the Chancellor should display a 
somewhat greater authority in relation to interest groups within the 
Government parties, and rather more conciliation towards the 
Opposition, another roundly declared that what was needed was a 
recognition of the fundamental principle of democracy, namely 
that not the majority alone, however large that majority may be, 
but majority and minority, Government and Opposition, together 
represent the State. 

Dr Adenauer was re-elected Chancellor on 22 October by the 
new Bundestag, by 274 votes to 192, but for the first time with nine 
abstentions, presumably on the part of members of the C.D.U. In 
the Bundestag Dr Adenauer’s Government has 287 seats (out of 
a total of 497), 118 more than the Social Democrat Opposition. 
The Government cannot, therefore, command the two-thirds 


? Excluding twenty-two non-voting representatives of Berlin. 
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majority required for any alteration of the Constitution unless it 
has the support of the forty-one Free Democrat members—and 
they have declined to commit themselves either for Government 
or for Opposition. On 29 October Dr Adenauer presented to 
Parliament his Government’s programme of ‘no experiments’ in 
economic policy, for which he declared the electorate had demon- 
strated its support. The Chancellor promised the long-awaited 
taxation and financial reforms and the mobilization of capital in 
order to increase production, but emphasized that only if an in- 
crease in productivity were achieved would higher wages and 
shorter hours be permissible. While social reform would continue, 
the Government would encourage self-help and private initiative, 
to prevent “degeneration into a total welfare state’.+ 

Turning to external relations, the Chancellor urged the need for 
the closest Western co-operation. The Federal Government was 
determined completely to fulfil all the obligations arising out of its 
membership of N.A.T.O., both with regard to the size of its con- 
tribution and to the dates set for that contribution. This was, how- 
ever, the sole reference in the speech to problems of defence and 
rearmament (probably because there were still under discussion 
plans for changes in the conscription law to allow for a defence 
service which might include units not under N.A.T.O.’s control). 
Reunification was described as the ‘great national task’ and its 
achievement as an obligation of the four great Powers from which 
they could not be released by the German people, and which the 
Soviet Union had expressly recognized and admitted as recently as 
1955, in Geneva and Moscow. The German Federal Government 
continued to hold fast to the view that it alone had the sole legiti- 
mate right to represent German interests abroad and to act as 
spokesman for the 18 million Germans in the Soviet-occupied 
zone. This claim, Dr Adenauer said, had been decisive in causing 
the Government to break off diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia 
when that country recognized the German Democratic Republic. 

The breaking off of relations with Yugoslavia, which took place 
on 19 October, has been much discussed in Western Germany, not 
least in the context of previous efforts towards ‘loosening’ and 
‘activating’ the Eastern policy of the Federal Republic. Dr 
Pfleiderer, the German Ambassador in Belgrade, who died sud- 
denly in Bonn two days before Tito’s recognition of the D.D.R., 


1 The Bulletin (issued by the Press and Information Office of the German 
Federal Government), 5 November 1957, vol. 5, No. 43, p. 1. 
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was reported to have recommended very shortly before his death 
that, despite the Polish/Yugoslav statement accepting the Oder/ 
Neisse frontier as final, possible further action by Tito should be 
forestalled by the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Poland. There has since been considerable difference of opinion as 
to whether any alternative action was open to the Government, and 
whether breaking off relations with Tito was, or was not, likely 
adversely to affect the chances of achieving reunification, by 
‘calcifying’ relations between the Federal Republic and the Slav 
nations to the east. It was pointed out, on the one hand, that the 
severance of relations with Yugoslavia need not and should not be 
permitted to prevent action by the Federal Government to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Poland, which had recognized the 
D.D.R. as long ago as October 1949. On the other hand, some 
commentators believed that, although Tito’s diplomatic recognition 
of the D.D.R. undoubtedly constituted an unfriendly act, to break 
off relations with Yugoslavia was not the only retaliatory action 
open tothe Federal Government. It was argued, for example, that it 
would have been possible to withhold further reparation payments 
(under the Debt Agreement of March 1956), with a hint that if 
Tito chooses to recognize two Germanies, then the other Germany 
must take its share in paying the agreed sum for damages, for which 
Federal Germany, as the only legal successor to the former German 
Reich, had made itself responsible. 

The discussion, in other words, turns on whether the Federal 
Government has been too ‘legalistic’ in its approach to relations 
with the East, failing to take into account what critics call ‘political 
realities’, or whether, in fact, nothing has been done to jeopardize 
relations with Eastern Europe. The Eastern policy of the new 
Government, in particular, will be closely followed both by sup- 
porters and opponents during the coming months. 


Some Facts and Figures on Soviet Oil 

OIL and coal were among the industries of the Soviet Union 
most affected by the war. Oil production fell from 33-1 million 
tons in 1940 to 19-4 million tons in 1945. The reason is not far to 
seek: most of the old oilfields were situated east and north of the 
Caucasus and were thus either overrun by the Germans or, in the 
case of the most important of them all, Baku, were close to the 
front line. Recovery after the war was slow: not till 1949 did pro- 
duction reach 33-4 million tons. Expansion continued at about 
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5 million tons a year till 1953, but has been much more rapid 
since, reaching 52°8 million tons in 1953, 59°3 million in 1954, 
70°8 million in 1955, and 83-8 million in 1956. The target en- 
visaged for 1961 is 135 million tons. 

This spectacular advance is due to two causes: more efficient 
exploitation of old oil-wells, and rapid expansion of the newly dis- 
covered oil-bearing areas. The Caucasian oilfields have been in 
production for a century. Their exploitation was based on natural 
oil pressure insufficient to ensure a long life to a well. As a conse- 
quence, output soon dropped and wells had to be abandoned after 
a relatively short productive life. Until recently most of the output 
of new borings went to compensate for this wastage. With the 
introduction of water injection and other means of maintaining 
artificial oil pressure the life of oil-wells was considerably extended. 
New and efficient machines have been put into operation, in par- 
ticular the revolutionary turbo-dril!l, a Soviet invention which has 
aroused considerable interest in the West and has significantly 
speeded up drilling operations. 

Production in Baku never recovered its pre-war level. From 
22,231,000 tons in 1940, it dropped to 15,305,000 tons in 1955.” 
But this decline has been completely overshadowed by the rapid 
expansion of new oilfields, mainly in the region between the Volga 
and the Urals. Many new oil discoveries have been made in this dis- 
trict, and it is now assumed that the whole region, extending about 
a thousand miles from north to south, is one vast oilfield estimated 
to contain 80 per cent of total Soviet oil resources. Exploitation of 
this so-called ‘New Baku’ has been rapid. Unfortunately no Soviet 
statistics are available covering oil production by individual oil- 
fields; the only information relates to production by republics. 
According to these, R.S.F.S.R. production, mainly concentrated 
in New Baku, rose from 7,039,000 tons, or 23 per cent of U.S.S.R. 
production, in 1940, to 61,300,000 tons, or 70 per cent, in 1956.° 
This figure includes output from Sakhalin and other small fields, 
but this is not likely to be large. 

Central Asian output is comparatively small. The largest field, 
in Turkmenistan, has increased its production sixfold since 1940 
and in 1955 produced over 3 million tons. The total Central Asian 
output for 1955 amounted to 5,652,000 tons. No Soviet statistics 


1 Planovoye Khoziaistvo, No. 4, 1957. 
* U.S.S.R. Economy: Statistical Abstract, 1956. 
* R.S.F.S.R. Economy: Statistical Abstract, 1957. 
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on estimated total oil reserves have been published since the 
thirties. The last figure given was 5,000 million tons. 

It will be seen that in spite of the shift of the oil industry towards 
the east, most of the new Soviet industrial areas beyond the Urals 
still have to depend on oil brought from European Russia. The 
average distance of railway haulage for oil is given as 1,309 km. in 
1955, twice that of coal and an increase of 104 km. on the 1950 
figure.! In order to save railway freight, a pipeline has recently 
been completed from New Baku to Omsk, a formidable task, in- 
volving the crossing of the Ural mountains and of many large 
rivers. Further pipelines are projected from Omsk towards 
Eastern Siberia and Northern Kazakhstan. The original pipeline 
is to be paralleled by another, of much larger diameter. According 
to a Government statement issued on 25 September, new large 
deposits of various raw materials and sources of power have been 
discovered by geologists in the last few years. The full exploitation 
of these would necessitate the recasting of the existing Five-Year 
Plan and the drafting of a long-term plan covering the next five to 
seven years. Discoveries of new resources in coal, oil, and gas were 
also mentioned in the Pravda leader on the following day, but it is 
not clear whether in the case of oil these are merely an extension of 
the existing fields or, which would be much more valuable, new 
discoveries in Asiatic parts of the Soviet Union. 

The only indication from Russian sources of exports of oil and 
oil products is a figure of 6-4 per cent of total exports for 1955. At 
a rough estimate this would give a value of $200 million. Against 
this must be set an import of 2-8 per cent, probably from Rumania, 
which may be re-exported again under a Soviet label. A British 
estimate* of Soviet oil exports puts the figure at 5 million tons for 
1956, of which 34 million tons go to Western Europe. They account 
for only a very small part in the oil imports of most European 
countries, with the exception of Iceland, Finland, and Yugoslavia. 
At present Egypt, which received 1 million tons in the first ten 
months of 1956, is the biggest importer of Soviet oil and oil 
products, but most of the trade treaties with the countries of the 
Eastern Mediterranean specify deliveries of oil and oil products, 
no amounts being given. Until recently Israel covered a consider- 
able proportion of her oil needs by imports from the Soviet Union. 


On 8 February 1957, however, the cancellation of all oil contracts 
with Israel was announced in the Soviet press. 


* Voprost Economiki, No. 6, 1957. —_* Petroleum Press Service, No. 2, 1957. 
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The Movement of Hungarian Refugees 

Wuart has been the fate of the refugees who left Hungary at the 
time of the revolution a year ago? According to the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, up to October 1957, 174,300 
refugees had arrived in Austria and 19,800 in Yugoslavia, making 
a total of 194,100. 

The Hungarians allege that over one-eighth of this total, i.e. 
about 26,000 people, have returned to Hungary. It is difficult, 
however, to place complete credence in these figures. The total 
number of official repatriations from Austria and Yugoslavia 
amounts to about 8,000, and it is hard to believe that some 18,000 
people have been able to return from the various other countries 
unnoticed by the authorities in charge. 

The majority of the refugees to Austria crossed the frontier in 
November and December 1956. When this was closed both by 
Hungarian frontier police and the Soviet Army, almost 20,000 
people fled to Yugoslavia during January and February 1957. Of 
those who crossed the Austrian frontier, 153,000 have so far been 
resettled, about 78,000 in Western Europe and 75,000 in countries 
overseas. There are still about 23,000 refugees in Austria. Some of 
these will remain there, but the majority are waiting for resettle- 
ment. 

The corresponding figures in Yugoslavia are less favourable. So 
far, some 60 per cent of the arrivals have re-emigrated; 2,600 have 
been repatriated (i.e. about 13 per cent of the total, as compared 
with only 3 per cent of those in Austria); and about 5,000, i.e. 
about a quarter (as compared with one-eighth in Austria), are still 
awaiting resettlement. 

A total of 165,000 refugees is officially estimated to have been 
accepted in various other countries. By far the largest number has 
been resettled in the countries of the British Commonwealth, as 
follows: Australia, 9,000; Canada, 26,000; Eire, 540; New Zealand, 
1,000; South Africa, 1,300; the United Kingdom, 21,500—making 
a total of 59,340. 

Contrary to expectations, the United States Government has 
limited the number of refugees. Up to date 35,700 have been ad- 
mitted to the U.S.A., and there is little hope of a further increase. 
On the other hand, the Government of Canada seems to be agree- 
able to resettling a further number, and though there is a tempor- 
ary hold-up at present it is hoped that Canada alone will eventually 
receive as many refugees as the United States. The one country 
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which set no limit whatsoever was France, yet only about 12,000 
people have elected to settle in that country. Apart from the general 
tendency to go overseas, as far as possible from the Soviet world, 
an additional deterrent in the case of France is probably the large 
number of Communists amongst the workers and the preponder- 
ant influence in the factories of the Communist-controlled C.G.T. 
For whatever has been said in Moscow and Budapest, the bulk of 
the refugees belonged to the working classes. 

The Kadar regime’s approach to the refugee problem has three 
different aspects. The first is that of political prestige both at home 
and abroad. The emigration of almost 2 per cent of Hungary’s 
total population, the fact that these people prefer to live in the free 
world either for political or for economic reasons, is an indictment 
of the regime. Therefore the thesis has been evolved in Budapest 
that the refugees did not leave of their own free will but were in- 
duced to do so by ‘imperialist propaganda’. The fact that a sub- 
stantial proportion of them were young men between fourteen and 
twenty-five has created a new genre in Hungarian journalism, that 
of heartbreak stories written in the cheap, sentimental style of the 
penny dreadful on the abduction of juveniles and the anguish of 
their families. 

Secondly, from the practical, political point of view, the exodus 
of these people has probably helped in the stabilization of the 
Kadar regime. For a large number of its potential enemies, who, 
had they remained in Hungary undetected, would have consider- 
ably increased its lack of security, have now voluntarily left the 
country. This is why efforts to secure repatriation have been half- 
hearted. In the first place, the Kadar Government does not in most 
cases offer their return fare to refugees. Furthermore, the amnesty 
for returning refugees, which expired on 31 March, has not been 
extended. 

Thirdly, in the sphere of economics, it was at first assumed that 
the exodus of a large number of industrial workers would hamper 
production. Yet it helped the regime to solve the question of un- 
employment which arose at the beginning of the year. Moreover, 
it also provided vacancies for university and high-school graduates. 
This has been a permanent problem during the past few years, as 
the output of the high schools was much greater than the number 
of potential posts in industry and the civil service. The mal- 


adjustments of the economic and educational systems can now be 
more easily resolved. 
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One is almost tempted to speculate whether the Soviet authori- 
ties, and later the Kadar regime, may not have deliberately delayed 
closing the frontiers until the end of February in order to derive 
these advantages for their political and economic reconstruction. 
But however tempting such a speculation might be, it presupposes 
a subtlety in the Communist regimes which has not been borne out 
by past experience. 











The Middle East since Suez 


Ir is written of Germany in the ’forties of the last century that ‘few 
persons had any consistent and clear conception of the form which 
a national and united Germany was to take, but the desire to 
achieve it was a very vivid reality.’ The parallel between the Ger- 
mans of a century ago and the Arabs of today is in many ways 
striking. The Arabs are now obsessed by the same kind of con- 
sciousness of national unity as inspired the Germans a hundred 
years ago. As Mr A. J. P. Taylor has observed, every German 
frontier is artificial, therefore impermanent. The frontiers which 
divide the Arabs are as artificial as those which divided Hanover 
from Prussia, or Saxe-Weimar from Hesse-Cassel. The interest in 
maintaining the status quo is vested in the same kind of social 
classes. The outside forces which tend to prevent or delay union 
are similar, and are impelled by motives which have much in com- 
mon. It would be taking the analogy too far, perhaps, to see in 
Colonel Nasser’s Egypt the Prussia of the Arab world. The Arabs 
may not yet have thrown up their Bismarck; on the other hand, the 
Germans of 1848 lacked the stimulus to unity of an Israel in their 
midst. But that there is a close affinity between the two move- 
ments there is little doubt. 

It is at any rate certain that one of the most significant features 
of the months which have passed since Suez has been the under- 
lying strength of Arab solidarity. To many Western observers 
this strength has been concealed by the superficial dissensions 
which have divided the Governments of the Arab world. The stead- 
fast adherence of the Iraqi Government to the Baghdad Pact, for 
instance, has tended to make many forget the devices to which 
that Government has had to resort in order to remain in power. 
The success of King Hussein’s coup in April has driven out of our 
minds the strength of the opposition to the present regime in 
Jordan. Thus the Governments of Iraq and Jordan have each suc- 
ceeded in maintaining good relations with the West, and so in 
creating the impression that deep differences divide the Arab 
world, but there is evidence that their success has been achieved 
in the face of public opinion. And on almost every major issue in 
the last twelve months, the rulers of the Arab world have had in 
the end to steer clear of action which might put in doubt their faith 
in Arab unity. After his visit to the United States in the early 
spring, when it looked as if the State Department had won over 
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King Saud to the Western way of thinking, the King had to go out 
of his way to reassure Colonel Nasser. Again, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment was forced to reject the plan for a pipeline to the Mediter- 
ranean which would not pass through Syria. For though such a 
scheme would ensure that the flow of royalties would not be inter- 
rupted, it would also deprive another Arab State of its present 
advantages. And during the recent 'Turco-Syrian crisis the Iraqis, 
though firmly allied to Turkey through the Baghdad Pact, felt 
themselves compelled to tell the Syrians that an attack on Syria 
would be regarded as an attack on Iraq. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the things which bring the 
Arabs together—the common language, common religion, and 
common culture—have more meaning to them than the things 
which keep them apart, which in any case depend mainly upon a 
small ruling class. The conviction held by the Arabs that they 
belong together, and that they are different from the West, goes 
very deep. It is the basis of their feeling of unity, and it is the 
source of their inclination towards neutralism. It is reinforced by 
their sense of inferiority derived from recent subjection to the 
West. It is strengthened by the fear that the West has not given 
up its hope of re-establishing its position of domination from which 
the Arabs have lately liberated themselves. All these feelings have 
made the Arab world sensitive to the doctrines propounded at 
Bandung two and a half years ago, and receptive to the simple 
myths of imperialism and colonialism. The Suez adventure con- 
vinced them of the truth of these doctrines. For here, they felt, 
was a pair of imperialist Powers acting exactly as the Bandung 
gospel said that they would act. Cyprus, Algeria, even Little 
Rock, have rammed the lesson home, and so have the actions 
which the British were forced to take a few months ago in the 
Yemen and in Muscat. 

During the past year the Russians have been profiting from this 
situation with the greatest of skill and ability. Enjoying the advan- 
tage denied to the West, that they have no commitments or in- 
hibitions about Israel, they have been able to give unstinted sup- 
port to Arab nationalism. It is this freedom from responsibility for 
what might happen to Israel that has enabled them to continue to 
ship arms to Egypt and Syria. It has permitted them with some 
plausibility to pose as the altruistic friend of the independent 
Arab, anxious to help him, at whatever cost to themselves, along 
the road to military power and economic development. And the 
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liberty of action conferred on the Soviet State by a totalitarian 
economy has enabled the Kremlin to offer this aid on terms with 
which the United States and Britain cannot compete, restricted as 
they are by democratic usages such as accountability to the tax- 
payer and respect for the law of supply and demand. 

Little enough is known of the Russian programme of economic 
aid for Syria, except that the loans which the Russians are to make 
will bear interest at the rate of 24 per cent per annum. In the 
United States and in this country the taxpayer would have just 
cause for complaint if American or British aid were to be granted 
to Syria on such terms. And even if it were, it would be difficult to 
convince the Syrians that no ulterior motive existed. In any event, 
the State Department and the Foreign Office would necessarily be 
bound to stipulate that the aid granted must not be used against 
Israel. If so, it would at once be said that strings were attached. 
Yet it is useless to ask the Syrians to reflect upon the reasons for 
the unprecedented generosity of the Russians, or to suggest to 
them that 2} per cent cannot be an economic rate for money, even 
in Russia. For the Russians have been careful to point out that no 
conditions have been attached to their assistance. Moreover the 
Arabs have as yet little experience of Russian duplicity, or of the 
methods of peaceful penetration as practised by the Kremlin. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the Russian offer should have 
been accepted with acclamation. Nor is it surprising that the 
Kremlin should desire to make Syria their ‘shop window’, to 
demonstrate to the doubters what Russian aid can do for an 
undeveloped country. 

In its reply to the Russian initiative, the West has for many 
months been severely handicapped. Suez has compelled the 
Arabs to view with suspicion any approach made by the British 
or the French. The French have been doubly suspect because of 
the entente between Paris and Tel Aviv. In any case, economic 
weakness in both Britain and France has been a crippling limita- 
tion on their present freedom of action. Inevitably the lead has 
had—at last—to be taken by the United States. But in dealing with 
the Arab world the State Department has suffered from two serious 
disadvantages. The support which the Americans gave to Israel in 
her early years prevents the Arabs from taking any American 
initiative at its face value. And since last November the Americans 
have had to avoid at all costs incurring in Arab eyes the stigma of 
guilt by association with the British and the French. This has stood 
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in the way of the formulation by the West of any joint policy on 
the Middle East. ‘The Western response to the Russian penetra- 
tion of the Middle East has thus been almost exclusively American. 
And finally, perhaps because of their immense material interests in 
Saudi Arabia, the Americans have decided to build their Middle 
Eastern policy around the position of King Saud. It has not been 
lost on the Kremlin or on the uncommitted Arab that American 
policy accordingly depends upon the most reactionary regime of 
the whole area. 

Other manifestations of American policy during the past twelve 
months have hardly been much happier. ‘The Eisenhower doctrine, 
asserting as it does the readiness of the Americans to come to the 
aid of any Middle Eastern State which is the victim of Communist 
aggression, was well received by the Turks and the Persians, it is 
true, for they have good reason to know what Russian imperialism 
can mean. It was accepted also by the Government of Iraq, for that 
Government was committed already to the Baghdad Pact. It was 
accepted by the Lebanese and King Saud, though by both with 
less enthusiasm than the Iraqis. But elsewhere, and notably in 
Egypt and Syria, to say nothing of large sections of the intelli- 
gentsia in Baghdad and Beirut and Amman, the doctrine is thought 
to be irrelevant to Middle Eastern realities. For many Arabs have 
yet to be convinced that they are in any danger from Communist 
aggression. We must face the fact that the only aggression of which 
they have had recent experience is that of November 1956. Apart 
from the so-called imperialist Powers, the only enemy of which 
they are really afraid are the Israelis. Mr James Richards, the 
special envoy President Eisenhower sent to the Middle East to 
explain the doctrine, succeeded only where he was preaching to 
the converted. The score of new converts was singularly dis- 
appointing. 

Nor hes the recourse to gunboat diplomacy been any more 
effective when employed by the hitherto unblemished hands of the 
State Department. The dispatch of the Sixth Fleet to Beirut dur- 
ing the height of the crisis in Amman this spring, followed by the 
American airlift of arms to Jordan during the Syrian crisis, were 
dramatic gestures perhaps. But they have not increased the popu- 
larity of the West in the Middle East. Nobody can be certain that 
King Hussein would have fallen if the Sixth Fleet had not been 
sent to Beirut. Nobody can be certain that the Syrian crisis would 
have taken a different course if the Americans had not shown the 
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strength of their hand by the airlift. What is certain is that both 
incidents have enabled the anti-Western elements in the Arab 
world to proclaim that the Americans react, when pressed, in the 
same way as the British or the French, and that the American 
of imperialism is no better than the British. 

It is true that the Baghdad Pact is still in being. A year ag 






the Iraqi delegates consented to receive the British back into gr4ce 
and to sit down at the same table with them. As it happens, # 
Pact has been strengthened by the agreement of the Americansto 
become members of the military as. well as of the economic afd 
subversion sub-committees of the Council, though they have sjll 
failed to apply for full membership of the Pact. The neutral§st 
criticism of the Pact, that it is evidence that the West regards the 
problem of the Middle East as one to be settled by military meg- 
sures only, has to some extent been met by an attempt to use tlfe 
Council as an instrument through which economic aid can Ije 
passed by the West to its members. There have been promisir¥ 
developments as a result in the field of communications and th? 
peaceful use of atomic energy, particularly since the meeting of th? 
Council at Karachi last June. All the same, it is impossible to den’ 
that the Pact’s main object is to enable its members to defend 
themselves against Russian aggression. To this extent its Middk* 

Eastern members cannot be regarded as uncommitted. The Pact 
has therefore continued to be one of the principal targets both of 
Russian propaganda and of the neutralist and the uncommitted. 
At all events, there have been no signs of any fresh recruits for 
the Pact, and a change of regime in Iraq, the one Arab member of 
the Pact, would almost certainly be followed by the defection of 
that country. 

Some have lately professed to see signs that there are doubts in 
Cairo about the wisdom of Egypt’s foreign policy during the past 
few months. It is plain from the financial discussions between 
Colonel Nasser and Mr Eugene Black in Cairo, between the 
Egyptians and the British in Rome and the French in Geneva, that 
Nasser is anxious for some degree of rapprochement with London 
and Paris, but if this is so the reason seems to be clearly economic 
and not political. It is true also that there have been many arrests 
of Communists in Cairo, and that the line put across on the ‘Voice 
of the Arabs’ continues to be that Egypt is uncommitted and 
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desires to follow a policy of strict neutralism. But it would surely 
be wrong to argue from all this that Nasser is really showing any 
signs of returning to the Western fold. It may well be that the 
dispatch of Egyptian troops to the Aleppo area this autumn was 
due to the wish of Colonel Nasser to reassert his prestige in Syria, 
given the speed with which the Russian penetration of that country 
is progressing. After all, a political and military union between 
Egypt and Syria has already been decided upon in principle, no 
doubt as a first step towards the realization of a Greater Arab 
Empire such as that which Mahomet Aly built up in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. If Syria were really to become a Russian 
satellite, these ambitions could never be fulfilled. The good rela- 
tions which still exist between King Hussein and the West con- 
stitute another obstacle to these plans; hence no doubt the bitter 
attacks by Cairo Radio on the King last month. But in spite of all 
this, the Egyptians have agreed to accept Russian economic aid to 
the equivalent of £60 million, and it is significant that this arrange- 
ment was negotiated during the visit paid to Moscow in November 
by General Abdel Hakim Amer, the Egyptian War Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief. 

It would accordingly be unreasoning optimism for the West to 
draw much comfort from the prospect in Egypt. On the other hand 
there are parts of the Middle Eastern scene on which the West can 
look with a little more satisfaction. Outside the Arab world, the 
Turkish Government, though weakened perhaps by the recent 
elections, has shown itself strong enough to avoid panic during the 
tension created by Soviet propaganda on the Turco-Syrian 
frontier. The Turks can now get down to the real problems of the 
country—the economic difficulties caused by too rapid expansion, 
and the need to face the realities of the Cyprus question. Like the 
Turks, the Persians have throughout remained steadfast to the 
bonds which link them with the West. Israel has accepted with a 
good grace the humiliations imposed on her by the Suez settle- 
ment, consoled perhaps by her exploitation of the port of Eilat. 
Indeed, the Ben Gurion Government has exercised great restraint. 
Partly owing to the presence of U.N.E.F. in Sinai, border incidents 
attributable to the Israelis have been rare, though further strains 
will be set up inside the country and on her frontiers by the 
Government’s intention to admit an additional 100,000 immigrants 
a year. And inside the Arab world itself, the power of the princely 
families in the Persian Gulf is unshaken, and their treaties with the 
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British remain in force. Libya and the Sudan have not yet fallen 
under Egyptian hegemony. The new Lebanese Government, after 
the General Election of last summer, has failed to declare itself 
against the West. Whatever the strength of the opposition may be 
in Jordan, King Hussein is still in power, even if the Syrians and 
the Egyptians have withheld from him the subsidies they promised 
when the Anglo-Jordanian treaty was brought to an end. And in 
Iraq, though Nuri-es-Said is no longer in office, his successor is 
continuing his policy, and the country’s development programme 
is beginning to show results which all can see. 

But it would be foolish to suppose that there is nothing to 
trouble these patches of calmer waters. For new storms are 
approaching from a different point of the compass. ‘The agreement 
concluded by the Italians and the Persians for the exploitation of 
new Persian oilfields last summer is highly complicated. But it is 
already clear that it is understood throughout the Middle East as 
being an arrangement which will leave the foreigner with only a 
quarter of the profits. It therefore represents a great advance upon 
the now conventional 50-50 agreements. At least one of those 
agreements—that between the Iraq Petroleum Company and the 
Iraqi Government—provides that the share of the profits which 
the producer is to receive shall be at least as large as that accorded 
by the foreigner to neighbouring countries. The precedent set by 
the Italian agreement has already been followed in the contract 
which an American firm is negotiating with the Persians for build- 
ing the pipeline from Kum to Iskanderun. It therefore seems in- 
evitable that the West will shortly be faced with a demand from 
Iraq, from the Persian Gulf, and possibly from Saudi Arabia, for a 
revision of the existing agreements, and this may well lead to 
friction. It is unfortunate, to say the least, that the countries which 
can be expected to make such demands are just those in which 
during the last year the West has managed to hold its own. 

Statesmanship of the highest order will therefore be required of 
the Western negotiators during the coming months if these diffi- 
culties are to be overcome. But if they are surmounted, there will 
remain the still more intractable problems posed by Arab national- 
ism. In the deadly duel of coexistence now being fought between 
East and West, the story of the past year has shown that almost 
all the advantages lie with the East. The anti-Western bias of Arab 
nationalism, the deep suspicion of the West felt by every Arab, 
the sense of responsibility which is bound to mark our dealings 
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with their enemy Israel—all these impel the Arabs to turn towards 
the Russians, and suggest to them that there must be a basic 
incompatibility between themselves and the West. These are the 
advantages in which the strength of the Russian position consists, 
advantages which the Russians themselves have done little to 
‘create and which they need do little to exploit. They accrue to 
‘them as the unearned increment from years of Western error and 
neglect. To all this must now be added the advantage conferred 
by industrial and technological superiority, for that is the inescap- 
able inference which is being drawn by the Arabs from the evidence 
of the Sputniks. Faced with such a challenge, on an issue so vital, 
are the nation-States of Western Europe capable of producing an 
adequate response so long as each continues to rely on its own 
individual effort? And if not, is a collective approach less likely to 
succeed? 


B. S.-E. 


Changing Military Thought in the 
Soviet Union 


MILITARY thought sounds 2 very large subject, and could include 
almost anything from global strategy to military history. The pre- 
sent article will restrict itself to one aspect of military thought: 
military thought in the Soviet Union, not on a basis of secret in- 
formation, which is out of the question, but as revealed in those 
military journals normally accessible to the Soviet professional 
officer. It will therefore not include speculation about Soviet 
military plans or capabilities, or deal with the statements of 
Government and Party leaders on subjects of nuclear warfare 
which are obviously designed for propaganda purposes. It will, 
rather, discuss what the Soviet officer is reading about military 
thought today, and how it differs from what he was reading a few 
years ago while Stalin was alive. 


STALINIST MILITARY DOCTRINE 


Before contemporary military thought in the Soviet Union can 
be assessed, we must have a clear idea of that doctrine as it 
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was Officially maintained under Stalin. Naturally it was termed 
‘Stalinist’, and its origin was attributed to an Order of the Day 
issued by Stalin on 23 February 1942, just after the successful 
defence of Moscow.' Stalinist military thought maintained: 


(a) That there are five constant factors which win wars, listed by 
Stalin in this order: (i) the stability of the home front; (ii) the morale of 
the armed forces; (iii) the quantity and quality of divisions; (iv) the 
armament of the armed forces; (v) the abilities of the commanders. 

(b) That there are a number of non-constant temporary factors which 
influence the course of the war and may prolong it, but which do not 
affect the outcome. The most important temporary factor is strategic 
and tactical surprise. 

(c) That Western military thought, being unable to progress, because 
capitalism cannot develop the five constant factors to a sufficient degree 
to win a war, relies on adventurist strategy and on temporary factors 
such as surprise. Therefore capitalist countries are doomed in advance 
to defeat in any war with the Soviet Union. 

(d) That the defence policy of the Soviet leaders in peace time should 
be to prepare the country for active defence, using its vast land space, 
that is, a planned retreat into the interior of the country which would 
wear down the advancing enemy. Once full mobilization had been 
achieved, all five constant factors would come into play and the enemy 
would be destroyed after a massive counter-offensive. 


This was the Stalinist position, and it was one of extreme 
simplicity and lack of realism in the post-war world. It was ex- 
tremely soothing to the Soviet people, for it meant that under no 
circumstances could the West win a war against the Soviet Union; 
no matter how advanced were their military preparations, they just 
could not defeat the Soviet Union. Let us now see how this theory 
has fared at the hands of the post-Stalin military thinkers in the 
Soviet Union. 


The Five Constant Factors 

First of all let us consider the formula of the five constant 
factors. This formula was consistently and faithfully repeated, and 
attributed to Stalin, by all leading military figures until the sum- 
mer of 1954—that is, until the present leadership of the Soviet 
armed forces began to take shape. The last identifiable article in 
the military press in which the formula was quoted word for word 
and attributed to Stalin was on g May 1954. After that the formula 
continued to be used, frequently re-worded, although it was not 
described as Stalinist. Thus Marshal Zhukov frequently spoke of 
* Stalin’s War Speeches (Hutchinson, 1946), p. 28. 
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the ‘regularities’ or the ‘basic rules’ of modern warfare, which had 
been mastered by the Soviet Army. Our first point must be, there- 
fore, that the Soviet Army had begun to deprive Stalin of his 
military reputation some eighteen months before his denunciation 
by Khruschev at the Twentieth Party Congress last year. 

In February 1955 Malenkov fell, and Marshal Zhukov became 
Minister of Defence. Almost immediately a great change came 
over the way in which military thought was dealt with in the 
Soviet Army. There was a definite increase in the number of 
articles on military doctrine published in the military press, and 
from their content it was clear that a basic decision had been made 
to re-educate Soviet officers away from Stalinist unrealities. The 
first move, which was fairly cautious on the subject of the five 
constant factors, was made by Marshal Rotmistrov, a senior 
Marshal of armoured forces, in a stimulating article in the Soviet 
Army paper Red Star (24 March 1955) entitled ‘For more imagina- 
tive work on Soviet War Science’. Rotmistrov wrote: 


It can easily be understood that the growing importance of the factor of 
surprise in no way diminishes the importance of the constant factors 
deciding the outcome of a war. What is more, the role and significance 
of these factors is increasing. Surprise aggression cannot bring about a 
decisive result or lead to a victory in a war against a strong and serious 
opponent, if the surprise aggression is carried out by a State whose 
home front is insufficiently stable and reliable, if the morale of the 
aggressor’s army is lower than that of his adversary, and so on. 


This quotation, while emphasizing the continued need for master- 
ing the constant factors, was the first to introduce some further 
conditions, implying, for example, that surprise aggression might 
succeed against a weak opponent, or if the aggressor’s morale is 
higher than the defender’s. Later on in this article, as we shall see, 
Rotmistrov spelt out this point more clearly. And since his article 
appeared, Soviet military thinkers have developed the subject of 
constant factors in war still further. An article in Red Star, 6 March 
1957, included the following passage: 


Nothing is so dangerous in our Soviet military thought as dogmatism 
in studying the various problems of war. We used to suffer from attempts 
to reduce the whole of military science to Stalin’s pronouncements on 
the constant factors which determine the course and outcome of a war. 
It is true that this theory in its essentials is based on Lenin’s ideas on the 
conditions necessary for victory over aggressors. But it did not embrace 
all the factors which decide the course and outcome of a modern war. 
For example, one could point to the fact that it omits very important 
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factors such as battle preparedness, organization, the military art, and 
the state of military doctrine on both sides. One cannot forget that the 
factor of surprise has grown considerably in importance in modern 
circumstances. 

The appearance cf Lenin as Stalin’s successor as the fount of 
military knowledge will not have escaped the reader’s notice, and 
in passing it is interesting to note that this is one of the most 
striking innovations in post-Stalin military literature. However, 
from these quotations it can be seen that most military thinkers are 
still convinced that there are constant factors which really decide 
the outcome of a war. But there has been a trend towards altering 
the emphasis of these factors and increasing their number in order 
to face the realities of atomic warfare and the great increase in the 
importance of the factor of surprise. 


The Factor of Surprise 

It is to surprise as a factor that we must now turn, but it is clear 
that we cannot discuss Soviet military thought on the value of sur- 
prise outside the context of atomic and nuclear warfare. And here 
we come upon one of the biggest changes in military thought 
since the death of Stalin. On 24 September 1946 Stalin pro- 
nounced upon atomic warfare and laid down the official Soviet line 
which was hardly challenged in public, believe it or not, until 
1955. Stalin said: ‘I do not believe that the atomic bomb is as 
serious a force as certain politicians are inclined to regard it. 
Atomic bombs are intended to intimidate the weak-nerved. But 
they cannot decide the outcome of war since atomic bombs are by 
no.means sufficient for this purpose.’ It was left to Marshal 
Rotmistrov, in the article already mentioned, of March 1955, to 
strike the first realistic note. He said: 
It is necessary to state clearly that in certain cases a surprise aggression 
with the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons may appear to be one of 
the decisive conditions for the achievement of success, not only in the 
initial period of a war, but in the war as a whole. Surprise aggression by 
imperialist invaders may bring them considerable success especially 
when it is carried out against States which cannot meet it with adequate 
resistance because of the weakness of their economy and the awkward- 
ness of their geographical position. When the aggressive State is not in a 
position to secure ascendancy in all the constant factors, then it is not 
possible for surprise alone to guarantee victorious outcome of a war. 
This statement introduces for the first time the possibility, not 
admitted by Stalin, that other countries may possibly secure 
ascendancy in the constant factors. 
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Another important article on this subject was written by Major- 
General Talenski, a Professor in one of the Soviet Military 
Academies and one of the most prolific of their military writers. 
In May 1955 he wrote: ‘With the appearance of new weapons 
possessing tremendous powers of destruction, the importance of 
the surprise factor in modern war has enormously increased.’ 

The years 1956 and 1957 brought the development and success- 
ful testing of new and more frightful weapons both in the range 
of nuclear bombs and in rockets and ballistic missiles. Marshal 
Zhukov on 28 January 1957! said of these weapons: ‘We have an 
excellent defence industry and we have nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons and long-range rockets. We can take atomic and 
hydrogen bombs to the furthest corners of the globe.’ And speak- 
ing to a military audience two months later the then Minister of 
Defence said: “There is no corner in the world where an aggressor 
could take cover from our annihilating blows. . . If they are not 
banned, atomic weapons at present, and especially in the immedi- 
ate future, will be adopted more and more in place of conventional 
arms; should a big military conflict break out, atomic weapons will 
inevitably be used as the main means of defeating the enemy.’ In 
an interview given on 7 September 1957 the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Soviet Air Force, Marshal Vershinin, went into even greater 
detail about the way in which Soviet thinkers were developing the 
use of the weapons at their disposal. 


Defence Policy 

But this is not the main emphasis in the Soviet military press. 
It is the implications of nuclear warfare on the hitherto accepted 
tenets of Soviet military thought. Having established the increased 
importance of the factor of surprise, the Soviet military thinkers 
next examined the Stalinist concept of active defence, and found 
that they had to abandon it in conditions of nuclear warfare. It 
will be recalled that Stalin laid it down that in the event of war the 
Soviet armies should conduct a fighting withdrawal into the 
interior of the Soviet Union, luring the enemy on to his eventual 
destruction. Here is what Marshal Bagramyan, head of one of the 
Soviet Military Academies, had to say on this: 


The importance of the surprise element increases with the contempor- 
ary development of armies and techniques, since the unexpected blow 
may be struck not only at the forces deployed at the front, but also at 


1 Red Star, 30 January 1957. ? ibid. 20 March 1957. 
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strategic objectives, important political and economic objectives far 
from the front line.' 


And Marshal Zhukov, speaking in February 1956, said: 


Never before has the task of defending the interior of our country been 
so vital a matter as it is today.” 


According to the press in March of this year, the air defence of 
the Soviet Union has been raised to the status of a fourth arm of 
service, ranking with the land Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. 
Both the Home Defence Fighter Command and the Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery appear to have been placed under the command of one 
man, Marshal Biryuzov, to judge from the All-Union Conference 
of Outstanding Servicemen, held in March 1957, at which 
Biryuzov was one of the main speakers. Earlier, Marshal Biryuzov 
had written: 


As is well known, the rapid increase in the speed and range of modern 
aircraft, as well as the greater heights at which they fly, have enor- 
mously increased the significance of the surprise factor. Jet-propelled 
aircraft, carrying atomic or thermo-nuclear weapons, are capable of 
covering great distances very quickly and striking a blow at a country’s 
administrative, industrial, or military centres situated well in the 
interior.® 


Strange as it may seem, these very obvious conclusions were never 
once mentioned to the ordinary Soviet military reader until 1955, 
two years after Stalin’s death. 


Contempt for Western Military Progress 

The fourth element of Stalin’s military thought was contempt 
for Western military progress, and it was set out by Stalin himself 
over ten years ago in an open letter to a Soviet military historian, 
Colonel Razin. Stalin wrote that the time had long since passed 
for respecting the ‘reactionary teachings of Western strategists’. 
This thesis has now been officially abandoned. The head of 


another Soviet Military Academy, Colonel-General Kurochkin, 
wrote: 


If the aggressors unleash a new war, it will be a very complicated and 
bitter one. We would have to face a powerful and well-armed enemy 
who would have mastered completely contemporary war science. It 
would therefore be an unforgivable error to underestimate the strength, 


1¢ Iktyabr, No. 5, 1955. * Speech to Twentieth Party Congress, 1956. 
* Voennie Znania (Military Knowledge), No. 8, 1956. 
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resources, and capabilities of the enemy. It is essential to study his 
strong and weak points soberly, his capabilities and his plans and his 
methods of fighting which he has adopted as a result of the latest 
developments. 


Marshal Moskalenko, the Commander of the Moscow Military 
District, reiterated this re-appraisal of Western efficiency in Red 
Star on 23 February 1957: 


We should not forget that great changes have taken place in the armed 
forces of the Imperialist States, in organization and battle preparedness. 
We must take these changes into account when assessing the strong 
and weak points of our opponents. Soviet soldiers are being taught to 
defeat a powerful and cunning enemy, very well equipped and with 
great mobility and maneeuvrability. 


DOCTRINE OF THE MILITARY LEADERS TODAY 


Up to this point, we have seen how the present military leaders 
in the Soviet Union have dealt with Stalin’s military doctrine. Now 
let us take a look at what they have put in its place. First, the 
military implications of the new vulnerability of the interior of the 
Soviet Union to nuclear attack and the abandonment of the theory 
of active defence. Here are two indications of the way in which 
Soviet military men are thinking: the first comes from a book pub- 
lished last year in Moscow, entitled ‘Contemporary Military 
Developments’ : 


It is impossible to limit anti-atomic measures to engineering construc- 
tions, shelters, and other methods of protection. In order to prevent the 
enemy from having an opportunity to achieve surprise with atomic 
weapons, we must carry on ceaseless intelligence work of all kinds, and 
keep every action of the enemy under constant observation. Constant 
observation of the enemy’s activities allows us to carry out two tasks 
simultaneously. One is to be able to strike a powerful blow with the air 
force and long-range artillery against the enemy’s means of atomic 
attack as soon as they are discovered, with the object of foiling or 
weakening his atomic blow. The second is to be able to discover the 
enemy’s preparations in time and to send warning to the troops on the 
danger of atomic attacks. 


Major-General Talenski put it this way: 


The problem is not merely one of explaining the surprise factor or of 
studying facts and examples of the use of surprise in the last war. Our 
task is to work out a solution seriously paying particular attention to 
methods and systems of advance warning of a surprise aggression by an 
enemy, and of dealing him preventive blows at all levels—strategic, 
operational, and tactical.” 


1 Military Thought, No. 5, 1955. ® ibid. 
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And General Kurochkin: 


In order to increase the guarantee of the safety of our frontiers from sur- 
prise attack, we must be in a state of constant readiness, and know how 
to strike a preventive blow against the aggressor preparing to attack.’ 


These two quotations surely emphasize not only that the Soviet 
soldier is being prepared psychologically for a preventive attack 
in certain, though limited, circumstances, but that the great prob- 
lem facing the Soviet military leaders is how to survive the initial 
attack with nuclear weapons. Among the prime needs here is the 
inculcation of a spirit of readiness and vigilance in the Army and 
the civil population. It is not enough to have an efficient army, or 
decentralization of administration and industry; the people must 
realize what harm lack of vigilance can do. In this connection, the 
Soviet leaders have inaugurated a campaign to rewrite the history 
of the last war, to show how the Germans benefited in 1941 and 
1942 from slackness and short-sightedness in the Soviet Army. 
General Talenski has taken a leading part in this campaign: 

We must study the role of surprise in modern war in the context of the 
lessons which we learnt from the operations in 1941-42. First of all we 
must recognize that our military science at the beginning of the war was 
not at the high level it should have reached. Its greatest weakness was 
that it did not work out the problems dealing with sudden attack.* 

The military-historical journal Military Herald was even more 
outspoken: 

It was unpreparedness of the armed forces which was the basic reason 
for the dispersed and unco-ordinated actions of our individual military 
formations and for the heavy losses sustained by the Soviet air force 
from unexpected attack by the enemy air force on aerodromes and so on. 
The Soviet Army retreated to Leningrad, Moscow, and Rostov not be- 
cause this was all part of a plan of active defence which did not and 
could not exist, but because of the failure to take the necessary measures 
to put the troops into a state of military preparedness.* 

The new Minister of Defence, Marshal Malinovski, is one of those 
who have written on this theme. On 23 February 1957 he ridiculed 
the idea that the Soviet Army’s retreat into the interior in 1941 
was due to anything more creditable than military defeat owing to 
lack of readiness for a surprise attack. 

Secondly, while much time and space is given to problems of sur- 
viving a sudden attack by nuclear weapons, Soviet military thinkers 
envisage another kind of warfare waged with conventional armed 
forces, particularly armour and artillery. They appear to be think- 

1 ibid. 2 ibid. * Military Herald, No. 4, 1956. 
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ing in terms of coming to grips with an enemy on the ground after 
the nuclear attacks have taken place, and possibly also of making up 
for nuclear destruction at home by seizing valuable and strategi- 
cally important territories with conventional forces—areas which 
are less likely to be targets for nuclear attack. This, however, is to 
a certain extent guesswork; but at least we have ample evidence 
that conventional forces are not in any way being shelved or dis- 
regarded in the Soviet Union. Volume 41 of the latest edition of 
the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia (1956) contains an article on 
‘Strategy’ by a prominent Soviet military theorist, Lt-Gen. Krasil- 
nikov, in which the writer states: 


The Soviet Union is convinced that the latest weapons, including those 
of mass destruction, do not lessen the decisive significance of land 
armies, navies, and air forces. Without strong land armies, without a 
strategic air force and a tactical air force and a modern navy, together 
with a well-organized co-operation between them, it is impossible to 
wage war successfully. 


In the book already quoted, ‘Contemporary Military Develop- 
ments’, there is a chapter devoted to Armour, in which the 
following passage occurs: 


Since the appearance of atomic weapons, a number of articles have been 
printed in the bourgeois military press putting forward the theory that 
the day of armour has passed. There is little need to expose the error of 
this theory. It is obvious that in atomic warfare the armoured forces will 
retain their battle usefulness to the full. 


An article in the periodical Voennie Znania (Military Knowledge) 
is even more explicit: 


The role of the armoured forces has grown particularly in the light of 
the new weapons which have appeared. Tanks, compared with other 
weapons, are relatively less affected by atomic weapons and can exploit 
the gains of an atomic blow more effectively. . . We have completely 
mechanized and motorized our army; high quality tanks and self- 
propelled guns are included in our infantry formations. The armoured 
forces are the basic striking force of the land army of the Soviet Union.! 


As late as 21 August 1957 the military press contained such pas- 
sages as: 


It is perfectly obvious that the role and importance of armoured units 
has not been reduced, but become much greater because they are most 


suited to carry on military operations under conditions where weapons 
of mass destruction are used. 


Similar articles were written about artillery. On 17 November 
1 Voennie Znama (Military Knowledge), No. 7, 1956. 
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1956, a distinguished artillery officer, General Samsonov, wrote: 


The emergence of atomic weapons inevitably brought into being a new 
type of atomic artillery. However, the new types of artillery do not do 
away with the need for old types of cannon, howitzers, and mortars. 
These still have many operational tasks on the modern battlefield, tasks 
which cannot be accomplished by atomic weapons or which it would not 
be expedient to accomplish by such weapons. 


Thirdly, the importance of the ordinary soldier still remains 
high: ‘Soviet military science does not neglect the growing 
importance of new technical developments in modern war,’ wrote 
Colonel Kashirin in Military Knowledge, ‘but the growth of tech- 
nology and new weapons can in no way diminish the importance 
of the human masses in war. The appearance of new methods of 
waging war does not only not reduce the role of the soldier in war, 
but actually increases it.”! 


We see, therefore, something of Soviet military doctrine today 
and the changes which have come over it since the death of Stalin. 
These changes may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Propagandistic, unreal, and misleading elements have been 
purged from Soviet military doctrine, among them the legend of 
Stalin’s military genius. The most effective contribution here was 
of course Khrushchev’s secret speech at the Twentieth Congress. 

(6) The myth that the Soviet Union monopolizes the factors 
which automatically bring victory in war has been abandoned. The 
number of vitally important factors in war has been enlarged and 
elaborated, and Western military thought and Western weapons 
and methods are described as up-to-date and dangerous. 

(c) Nuclear weapons, while not annulling these constant factors, 
have increased the amount of damage which a surprise attack can 
inflict, and have complicated the problems connected with defend- 
ing the country because it is not only the frontier regions which 
must be ready to ward off an attack, but every single major in- 
dustrial, military, or economic objective throughout the Soviet 
Union. 

So the tasks of Soviet military thinkers must now be to find 
military measures to reduce the effects of nuclear attack, to train 
the armed forces and the people in the spirit of vigilance and 
readiness, to carry out dispersal of objectives, and, in the extreme 
case of discovery that a nuclear attack is imminent, to be ready to 
1 Military Knowledge, No. 8, 1956. 
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launch a preventive blow with nuclear weapons. All measures 
must be taken to awaken the Soviet people to the dangers of sur- 
prise attack and to train them in air-raid precautions so that the 
effect of nuclear explosions may be reduced. The defence of the 
homeland does not mean an end to conventional forces, which may 
well be given a new lease of life by new weapons and by being 
used to continue the war on land after the first nuclear blows have 
been struck. 


ARMY-PARTY RELATIONS 


In conclusion it may be worth asking the question: has this 
change in Soviet military thinking any influence over the planning 
of Soviet foreign policy and on relations between the Army and 
the Party? The Army’s influence must surely be found here: the 
logical implication of the abandonment of a safe interior area in 
the Soviet Union into which to withdraw in case of war is that 
nuclear war no longer allows the Army to buy time after the war 
has begun. Any delaying tactics necessary to place the Army in a 
position to attack, or to defend itself, must be political moves 
undertaken in peace time, and closely co-ordinated with the 
Army’s mobilization, civil defence, and training programmes. 
Army pressure on questions of foreign policy is probably, there- 
fore, against international commitments likely to require military 
action out of step with the preparation programme, and in favour 
of a foreign policy sufficiently flexible to allow the Soviet Govern- 
ment to withdraw if the Army should advise that it is not ready to 
face a global war. 

As for Army-Party relations, the present trend in military 
thought might bring the Army and Party closer together. The 
doctrine recognizes that most of the preparations for nuclear war, 
such as Civil Defence and making the people aware down to the 
smallest hamlet of their responsibility in war, are not feasible 
without the network of Party organizations and a Party-dominated 
police. The Army also recognizes that in the event of the disloca- 
tion of the central Government in war, the only organization 
which could retain the reins of administration would be the Party. 
The Army on its own might find great difficulty in administering 
and feeding the whole country after nuclear explosions, nor could 
it run the civil administration as well as fight the war. It might be 
able to take over specific areas in limited numbers, but at the lower 
levels all plans depend on keeping the Party and its nation-wide 
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network alive and vigorous for use in emergency conditions. The 
Army as an institution, speaking of course on purely professional 
grounds as the body responsible for the defence of the Soviet 
Union, is therefore unlikely to back up any move to dismantle or 
cripple the Party and its network in the present international 
situation. 


J. M. M. 


One Year of Gomulka 
Illusion and Reality in Poland’ 


IN the first flush of the Polish revolution of October 1956 there 
was a tendency among some Western observers to visualize the 
Polish situation too much in Western terms, and to underrate the 
limiting factors of a democratic evolution. A more accurate and 
realistic assessment was expressed by Professor Julian Hochfeld, 
speaking a year later in the Sejm, or national assembly, in a debate 
on a new law governing local elections adopted at the end of 
October 1957. He said: “This law is not an ideal one from the view- 
point of the demands of a formal democracy. It constitutes as 
much progress on the path towards democracy as we can afford.’ 

This frank admission closely followed the tenth Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, at which 
Mr Gomulka spelled out very plainly his own definition of the 
limits to freedom. He insisted that the ‘conservatives’, or unre- 
generate Communists of the old school, were only a secondary 
danger, and the first task was to eliminate the ‘revisionists’, or 
radical reformers, whom he attacked in violent terms: “To them, 
October means the continuation of their own political line to blow 
up the Party, to attack the people’s regime, to spread defeatism, 
and to undermine the socialist system. . . The most representative 
of the revisionist wing was the periodical Po Prostu. With one 
stroke of the pen, they cross out the entire history, the entire 


‘The writer of this article was in Poland during the Poznan riots of June 
1956, and again in October of that year, when Mr Gomulka came to power and 
successfully withstood the threat of Soviet intervention. He observed the Polish 
elections in January 1957, and has just returned from a further visit to Poland. 
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socialist gain beginning with the October revolution in Russia.’ 
And in the November issue of Zycie Partit a Communist writer, 
Adam Schaft, commented: ‘Our Party is a Marxist and Leninist 
party, we are firm enemies of social democracy, and for this very 
reason, and on behalf of the ideological unity of the Party, we are 
not going to tolerate the heralds of social democracy in our midst.’ 
There can be little doubt that this voices the opinion of Gomulka 
himself. 

The tenth Plenum passed a resolution calling for a sweeping 
Party purge and postponed the Party Congress, which was due to 
take place in December, until the middle of 1958, to allow time for 
this process to be completed first. The purge is not only intended 
to abolish rival factions and restore a monolithic unity, but also to 
remove ‘corrupt and demoralized elements’ which have forfeited 
public respect. In fact, Mr Gomulka laid great stress on this aspect, 
and understandably so, since it is vital for the Communists to seek 
some basis of popular consent for their continued monopoly of 
power if that power is to be exercised by the new and more demo- 
cratic metheds, instead of through the machinery of repression. 

Special Party commissions are to be set up throughout Poland 
to verify every Party card. In principle, their selection is to be con- 
trolled by members of the Central Committee in accordance with 
the lines laid down by Gomulka. In practice, however, this may 
well prove unworkable, and the local Party branches will then have 
the last word. In that case local interests would predominate, 
whether revisionist or conservative or simply plain careerist. One 
frequently hears admission that the purge will be a long and diffi- 
cult business, and the risk is that it may merely result in a settle- 
ment of personal scores, instead of a cleansing of the Augean 
stables. This could be serious in a Poland where the Communist 
Party, having destroyed all opposition and political alternatives, 
constitutes the last organized element of stability apart from the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Thus a visitor to Warsaw one year after the ‘Polish October’ 
found the Communist Party in a state of acute crisis, and there were 
disturbing signs of Communist doubts and fears. Censorship of 
the press is now being much more rigidly enforced. Western 
diplomats and correspondents living in Warsaw say that their 
Polish friends have become more elusive and more guarded. In 
mid-October, three young Polish journalists, Atkins, Moczulski, 
and Wolowski, were arrested, ostensibly on charges of illegal cur- 
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rency deals, but actually for passing information about Party 
matters to Western correspondents. On 13 November Trybuna 
Ludu published an interview with the Minister for Internal Affairs, 
Mr Wicha, in which he made some ominous remarks about the 
need for Poles to be careful in their attitude to visitors from 
capitalist countries. He said: ‘Some citizens of our State forget 
that among these newcomers there are also persons with an un- 
favourable attitude to the structure of People’s Poland, and who 
are making efforts to gain confidence and to obtain information 
which will be used to slander Poland, and often even used for 
aims of intelligence services, as is indicated by the information in 
our possession.’ The Minister also gave a warning against ‘some 
foreign radio stations which have evidently passed from hypo- 
critical praises showered on us till recently to malicious criticism 
and slandering of the activity of our Party and Government’. 
At the same time, travel to the West has been greatly curtailed on 
the ground of a foreign currency shortage, a reason which is un- 
doubtedly genuine but which does nothing to relieve the atmo- 
sphere. 

On the other hand, the writer travelled freely wherever he 
wished in Poland and met an almost embarrassing number of 
people. In some cases they were more reticent than before, more 
anxious that their names should not be quoted, but it is hard to 
say how far this was due to a natural recession from the outburst 
of suppressed feelings in October 1956, or to a prudent reading of 
the signs which Poles have learned from centuries of painful 
experience. They did not produce any examples to suggest a re- 
vival of police terror. Indeed, they were emphatic in declaring that 
a return to that system would be impossible without provoking an 
upheaval in Poland far more deadly and disruptive than the 
Hungarian tragedy. On 11 November the Warsaw district court 
sentenced three former high security officials to long terms in 
prison; Roman Romkowski, once Vice-Minister of Public Security, 
got fifteen years; Jozef Rozanski, formerly in charge of interroga- 
tions under the direct orders of the Soviet police chief General 
Serov, got fourteen years; and Anatol Feigin, former head of the 
political security branch, got twelve years. But it was noticeable 
that the papers gave only the bare announcement. 

There has certainly been a marked check to the pace and scope 
of the democratic process in Poland, which might even have been 
expected after the first enthusiasms had spent their force. But 
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Poland still enjoys a degree of freedom unique in the Communist 
camp, and most of the reforms remain intact. They can be summed 
up as the ending of criminal excesses by the secret police; the 
achievement of a limited degree of sovereignty in relations with the 
Soviet Union, especially in economic matters; the adoption of a 
new agricultural policy and a new deal for the independent farm- 
ers; the creation of a modus vivendi with the Roman Catholic 
Church, providing substantial Communist concessions; the re- 
placement of bureaucratic despotism in industry and administra- 
tion by a policy of decentralization; and a limited revival of small 
private enterprise. 

On the issue of personal liberty and freedom of expression, 
which usually attracts most interest in the West, the Gomulka 
Communists argue that criticism is still free unless it attacks the 
political basis of the regime or takes an anti-Soviet line damaging 
to Polish-Soviet relations. When it is pointed out that such a 
definition could be extended to cover virtually any independent 
thought, the usual reply is, firstly, that the presence of Gomulka is 
a guarantee against such an abuse; and, secondly, that certain 
limitations must be accepted on behalf of the Polish raison d’état. 
People like the young Party rebels in Po Prostu, now suppressed, 
are accused of having no political sense and wanting to go too far. 
The logical conclusion of their reasoning, it is argued, was the dis- 
solution of the Party, which it was too much to expect in a Com- 
munist Poland. Their articles had actually helped the dogmatic 
conservatives by giving them ammunition, and the revisionist 
heresy must therefore be rooted out as a necessary prelude to 
dealing with the other faction. One Polish Communist editor said: 
‘What the revisionists fail to realize is that the real struggle goes on 
inside the Party, behind closed doors. Everybody knows the re- 
visionists, because they are mostly writers and journalists who 
came out quite openly. But the pro-Soviet extremists work be- 
hind the scenes inside the Party machinery, and this makes them 
far more dangerous.’ 

In such a strongly Catholic country as Poland, the question of 
personal freedom is closely linked with religious liberties and the 
fate of the Church. In this important respect the changes effected 
by the Polish thaw have been maintained. The marriage of con- 
venience between Mr Gomulka and Cardinal Wyszynski is still 
recognized on both sides as serving the national interest, and 
although some Communists think that the Party made too large a 
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concession in restoring the right of the Church to give religious in- 
struction in State schools, they usually agree that the Primate has 
rendered notable services to Poland by using his great influence 
to counsel patience and restraint. It is not uncommon to hear a 
Communist say: ‘The reason why Poland did not suffer the fate of 
Hungary was that we had Gomulka instead of Nagy, and Wys- 
zynski instead of Mindszenty.’ In their inward thoughts few Com- 
munists are convinced that the Party can outlive and outfight the 
Church, but they do what they can. The Pax organization led by 
Piasecki, which incorporates Catholic collaborators with Com- 
munist rule, remains in existence and retains its large revenue 
from the publication of religious books and tokens, but it has been 
weakened by many resignations and is heavily discredited. The 
Government attitude is that the fate of Pax should be settled by 
the Catholics themselves, but no doubt Communists are interested 
in preserving an agency which still hampers church unity. The 
only direct counter-attack takes the form of a revived Polish 
Society of Atheists and Freethinkers, which held its first national 
congress at Bydgoscz early in November and claimed an initial 
membership of 4,000. Meanwhile, Cardinal Wyszynski has spent 
much of his time meeting different sections of the population, dis- 
cussing their social problems, and giving them guidance on their 
attitude as Catholics and patriots; as, for example, when he ad- 
dressed a meeting of Catholic lawyers at Czestochowa in October. 

In the vital field of Polish relations with the Soviet Union, Mr 
Gomulka has been more successful in reaching a working agree- 
ment with Mr Khrushchev than many people, perhaps including 
Gomulka himself, expected. The former Soviet exploitation of the 
Polish economy has been replaced by normal trade relations, pro- 
viding Poland with Soviet raw materials, such as iron ore, man- 
ganese, and chrome, which the Poles badly need and cannot obtain 
elsewhere. In return, the Soviet Union buys, at world prices, 
Polish coal, locomotives, rolling stock, and ships. Polish economic 
co-operation with East Germany and Czechoslovakia has also in- 
creased, as part of the Communist answer to Western plans for a 
common European market. Russian military and civilian advisers 
have gone home, in a shower of Polish decorations, and although 
Russian divisions remain stationed in the Legnica area, in south- 
west Poland, they are now there much more as the result of agree- 
ment between two allies than as the garrison of an occupying 
Power. 
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The fall of Marshal Zhukov caused few tears to be shed in 
Poland, where he had the reputation of being a determined enemy 
of Polish independence. One senior Polish Communist told the 
writer of this article that when Zhukov visited Poland with 
Bulganin after the Poznan riots in 1956 he made a very bad im- 
pression, and the talks with him were difficult and painful. In some 
Polish army circles, it is also believed that Zhukov and other Soviet 
commanders wanted to bring Poland under direct Russian 
administration after the breach between Moscow and Tito. 

In the Polish countryside, the new agricultural policy, which 
helps the independent farmers instead of hounding them, has paid 
good dividends in the past year on both sides. Thousands of 
peasants have already received title-deeds confirming their owner- 
ship of the land taken back into private hands after the massive 
dissolution of collective farms. The real income of the private 
farmers has risen by one-fifth since 1955, and the price of land 
has increased, in some areas, to five or six times its previous value. 
Greater supplies of building materials have been made available, 
and the amount of new housing and repairs in the villages is in 
striking contrast to the position in the cities and towns. In response 
to this encouragement agricultural production has risen sharply, 
but this has not led to a fall in food prices. Although the farmers 
are now getting much higher prices—in some cases double the 
previous figure—for their compulsory deliveries of produce, they 
prefer to default on their State obligations and to sell on the open 
market, where prices are even higher. At the end of August 1957 
the arrears in compulsory deliveries of grain amounted to 100,000 
tons; arrears of potatoes totalled 220,000 tons, and of livestock for 
slaughter 47,000 tons. Early in November the Government drafted 
a law whereby farmers in default will have to pay an equivalent 
compensation in cash. 

The Communist authorities have not abandoned the ultimate 
objective of socializing the Polish countryside, but the old, force- 
ful methods have been replaced by a genuine voluntary system. 
Broadly speaking, there is a marked contrast between the hard- 
working, efficient farmers who felt complete frustration in the col- 
lective farm, and the more ignorant or lazier peasants who cannot 
face competition. In many cases, these weaker brethren would like 
to return to the shelter of the collective, and Communist policy is 
to encourage such desires and to form voluntary collectives, but on 
new terms intended to make them self-supporting and not de- 
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pendent on State subsidies. Many new collective farms have, in 
fact, been started during the past year on this new basis. Even the 
private farmers mostly belong to marketing co-operatives, and 
great interest is being taken in the Danish co-operative system. 

In administration and industry, the picture is far more com- 
plicated and unsettled. The current watchword is ‘democratic 
centralism’, which is an attempt to remove the dead hand of 
bureaucracy and encourage local initiative, while retaining a broad 
control of policy at the top. For example, the new law on municipal 
elections provides for more candidates than vacancies for council- 
lors, thus giving the voter a limited degree of choice; councillors 
are to be subject to recall by their electors; and their selection is 
made dependent on personal qualities and fitness for responsibility, 
rather than on their representation of political—meaning Com- 
munist—interests. How this works out must depend, of course, 
on the amount of co-operation shown by the local Party branches. 

A system of industrial decentralization is being attempted which 
the Poles claim to have originated, but which is also visible in East 
Germany and which seems to have stemmed from the Soviet 
Union as part of a new ‘peaceful co-existence’ drive designed to 
catch up with living standards in the West. Ministries in Warsaw 
formerly exercised complete control, down to the smallest detail; 
the ministry responsible for State restaurants, for example, even 
supplied the exact recipes for the dishes served. The new plan is to 
retain only a central policy control through the State Planning 
Commission, and to group the factories and technical services in a 
particular branch of industry into an association serving its own 
special needs and interests. The factories remain nationalized, but 
receive what it is hoped will be a life-giving injection of self- 
administration. 

In this process the workers’ councils have so far played only a 
confused and indecisive role. Nobody has yet succeeded in working 
out a clear line between their functions and those of the factory 
director, the trade unions, and the Party office in the works. The 
Government is also anxious not to encourage the latent pressure 
for wage increases, which some factories and workers’ councils 
managed to extract, virtually by force, in the first heyday of the 
October changes. On this issue Mr Gomulka speaks the same 
language as the Government in Britain; higher wages must depend 
on increased production. In Poland, however, while the right to 
strike is admitted in principle, it has been denied in practice. On 
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the other hand, the Government has sought the co-operation of 
small private enterprise to relieve the most pressing shortages and 
to produce more bricks and cement for building and more clothing 
and simple household goods. In some respects this policy has not 
fulfilled official intentions, because private enterprise not infre- 
quently turns to less essential outlets which promise a quick and 
easy profit, instead of working within its allotted sphere. 

The economic situation in Poland remains critical, with a press- 
ing danger of inflation and low living standards which are a con- 
stant breeding-ground for discontent and potential explosions. 
Little progress has yet been made in providing new housing and 
consumer goods, and lack of incentives over a long period has 
fostered a spirit of apathy among the workers, reflected in a high 
rate of absenteeism and unwillingness to do more than the bare 
minimum. This largely psychological problem is further complicat- 
ed by the extensive spread of corruption among a population driven 
to supplement its meagre wages by illegal practices, ranging from 
petty pilfering to organized black-market operations. At the gates 
of an engineering factory, for example, one can see police checking 
workers in an effort to combat the practice of stealing factory 
materials for sale outside. It is a common habit for people to pay 
large sums to obtain one of the coveted posts as manager of a 
‘commission shop’, or assistant in a department store, which offer 
lucrative opportunities of diverting goods under the counter and 
selling them for personal profit. In October Mr Gomulka urgently 
demanded a national campaign against this widespread corruption, 
and the police made extensive raids on private traders, but this 
does not strike at the roots of the problem. 

If one attempts to sum up this complex picture, it must be 
stated that a muzzle has now been placed on freedom of public 
expression in Poland, on grounds of expediency which might all 
too easily be used to revoke other personal liberties as well. In 
other respects, however, most of the new reforms embodied in the 
Gomulka programme were still in force a year after the October 
revolution. Nor are hopes for further progress lacking, even within 
the iron hoops of Soviet hegemony and a Polish Communist Party 
determined, above all else, to stay in power. While the new Sejm 
cannot honestly claim to exercise a sovereign control over Govern- 
ment action, as was the intention first proclaimed, its committees 
have had some success in securing amendments to Government 
Bills. By contrast with the puppet assembly of former years, it is at 
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least a forum for discussion, and one which now includes a small, 
but influential, group of independent Catholic deputies. Further- 
more, the Democratic Party and the United Peasant Party are 
making genuine efforts to change their former purely subservient 
role for a more active life of their own. Their leaders are taking the 
line that their parties should serve the interests of the small pro- 
ducers who always played, and still play, an important part in 
Poland: the Democratic Party aiming to speak for the small 
artisans and craftsmen in the towns, and the United Peasant 
Party seeking the support of the farmers. Both parties still accept 
Communist leadership, but their direct appeal to economic forces 
might possibly end by yielding political results which cannot yet 
be foreseen. 

And, finally, the writer recalls a visit paid in November to a 
Polish village school, where the history textbooks of the Stalin 
period have been replaced by new ones and the lessons on Com- 
munist political theory abolished. All the 200 children were re- 
ceiving religious teaching from a Catholic sister visiting the school, 
and a crucifix hung on a classroom wall. The teachers in these 
State schools, one felt, were the unsung heroes who kept the Polish 
spirit alive in the rising generation and whose work is perhaps the 
best guarantee of an enduring attachment to freedom in Poland. 

G. H. 


The Eastern Rivers Dispute between 


India and Pakistan 


FROM time immemorial six rivers have supplied the waters so 
urgently needed for the irrigation of the Indus Basin. Three of 
these, the Indus, Jhelum, and Uhenab, are known as the western 
rivers. Their flow into Pakistan is in no way subject to the physical 
control of India. The eastern rivers, on the other hand, the Sutlej, 
Beas, and Ravi, cross directly from India into West Pakistan, and 
as Pakistan is the downstream riparian of all three, India is in 
physical control of their flow into Pakistan. The continued supply 
of water from the eastern rivers is a matter of life and death for 
Pakistan, and indeed it is imperative to increase the quantities of 
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water at present supplied by them very considerably and very soon 
so as to ensure adequate food supplies for the constantly grow- 
ing population of West Pakistan. 

Before the partition of India there was never any doubt that the 
area now forming part of the territory of Pakistan was entitled 
to draw supplies of water from the eastern rivers. The Punjab 
Boundary Commission, in drawing the boundary between India 
and Pakistan, did not concern itself with the question of water 
supplies hitherto enjoyed by the two countries, and indeed Sir 
Cyril Radcliffe, its chairman, stated expressly that he thought ‘he 
was entitled to assume with confidence that any agreements . . . as 
to the sharing of water from the canals (forming part of the irriga- 
tion system of the Indus Basin) or otherwise will be respected 
by whatever Government hereafter assumes jurisdiction over the 
headworks concerned’.' That this assumption was fully justified is 
borne out by the report of the Partition Committee that ‘there is no 
question of varying the authorised shares of water to which the 
two zones and the various canals are entitled’.* India did not then 
suggest that she might at some future date dispute the right of 
Pakistan to the continued use of the waters of the eastern rivers. 
Yet, early in 1948, during the spring sowing period, India cut 
off all supplies from the Central Bari Doab and Dipalpur Canals. 
It would appear that India took the view, not only that she was 
entitled to disregard such obligations, if any, as might have been 
binding upon her before partition, but also that as a sovereign 
State she had the right to make such use of the water resources in 
her territory as in her discretion she thought fit. 

As a result of the action taken by India the position of Pakistan 
became so precarious that a quick interim solution had to be found 
in order to persuade India to resume the supplies which had been 
so abruptly cut off. This interim solution is contained in a some- 
what indeterminate Agreement concluded between the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan on 4 May 1948. The Agreement 
recites the fact that India has ‘revived’ the flow of water into the 
Central Bari Doab and Dipalpur Canals and provides (in part) as 
follows: ‘The East and West Punjab Governments are anxious 
that this question [viz. the canal water dispute] should be settled 
in a spirit of goodwill and friendship. Without prejudice to its legal 
rights in the matter the East Punjab Government has assured the 


1 Award of the Boundary Comn. -ion, para. 8. 
? Report of Committee B, para. 15. 
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West Punjab Government that it has no intention suddenly to 
withhold water from the West Punjab without giving it time to tap 
alternative sources. The West Punjab Government on its part 
recognizes the natural anxiety of the East Punjab Government to 
discharge the obligations to develop areas where water is scarce 
and which were underdeveloped in relation to parts of West 
Punjab.’ It may be observed that whatever reliance may be placed 
on this Agreement, it was concerned only with the two canals 
specifically referred to, and not with the flow of water from the 
eastern rivers generally. This limitation must be borne in mind in 
considering the respective arguments »f the Parties to the dispute. 

Before these arguments and their legal implications are con- 
sidered in detail mention must be made of subsequent develop- 
ments which to some extent may ultimately cause these questions 
to be of no more than academic value. For some years the World 
Bank has lent its good offices to the Parties in an attempt to solve 
the intricate problem of irrigation by the building of canals and 
large-scale irrigation works. This attempt, taking into account the 
widely divergent views of the Parties, now proceeds on the basis of 
allocating the entire flow of the western rivers to Pakistan and the 
entire flow of the eastern rivers to India, subject however, in the 
latter case, to a specified transitional period during which India 
would continue to supply to Pakistan the historic withdrawals 
hitherto made by Pakistan from the eastern rivers. Unless and until 
an agreement is reached, on the basis of the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding under the auspices of the World Bank, the legal merits of 
the case are of supreme importance, not only because there is no 
certainty that agreement will ultimately be reached, but also be- 
cause even in the event of such agreement being reached the 
relations between the Parties will continue to be governed, for 
some considerable time, by the legal position as it exists at present. 

The legal questions arising in this context may be considered 
under the following headings: (i) Is India bound by any obligations 
existing since before partition with regard to the flow of waters 
from the eastern rivers? (ii) What, if any, is the legal effect of 
partition on pre-existing obligations? (iii) What is the effect of the 
Agreement of 4 May 1948 between India and Pakistan? (iv) Are 
there any rules of international law governing the mutual rights 
and obligations of upstream and downstream riparian States? 
(v) What, if any, are the means of settlement, judicial or otherwise, 
of the dispute between the Parties? 
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(i) India’s Obligations before Partition 

Prior to the partition of India it was always regarded as axio- 
matic that irrigation works should be constructed and waters 
allocated without regard to boundaries, irrespective of whether the 
latter were boundaries between provinces or between provinces 
and Indian States. Existing uses, such as those here in question, 
had to be respected, and such disputes as arose had to be sub- 
mitted to the central authority for determination. East Punjab, as 
it was then called, was under well-defined obligations to permit 
the flow of the eastern rivers into West Punjab, and it is reasonable 
to assume that if India had intended to dispute these obligations 
she would have raised the matter before the Arbitral ‘Tribunal set 
up to resolve questions arising out of the partition of British India. 
Yet, notwithstanding that certain related questions were submitted 
for the determination of the Tribunal, India did not at any time 
raise the question of the continued flow of water from the eastern 
rivers into Pakistan. There can be little doubt, therefore, that an 
obligation existing at the time of partition was acknowledged by 
India. 


(ii) The Effect of Partition on India’s Obligations 

India’s argument appears to be that whether or not there was 
any legal obligation prior to partition, no such obligation would 
have survived the emergence of India as an independent State. 
This argument is closely related to the difficult problem of State 
succession. The question of the succession of India and Pakistan to 
rights and duties formerly vested in British India arose in an acute 
form when the two countries claimed membership in the United 
Nations. It will be remembered that prior to partition British 
India enjoyed a considerable degree of international personality 
which had enabled her to become a member of the United Nations. 
When both India and Pakistan claimed separate membership, 
three views were put forward. The first was that no change had 
occurred in the international status of India and that India was 
accordingly entitled to retain the right of membership formerly 
vested in British India, while Pakistan was in a position similar 
to that of Belgium when the latter country seceded from the 
Netherlands, and that Pakistan was accordingly not entitled to 
claim automatic membership in the United Nations. The second 
was that both India and Pakistan had inherited the right of 
membership, and that accordingly neither country was required to 
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apply for membership. The third was that the division of British 
India had resulted in the extinction of the legal personality of that 
entity, and that accordingly both countries were required to 
apply for original membership. 

The first view found favour with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations, and India’s membership was deemed to be a continuing 
membership, while Pakistan was required subsequently to make 
application for admission to membership in her own right. It 
is extremely doubtful whether the analogy to the secession of 
Belgium from the Netherlands can be regarded as valid, especially 
as in the case of the partition of British India the new States 
acquired their separate legal personalities by virtue of measures en- 
acted by a third party. However this may be, the view must now 
be accepted that India inherited the legal personality of British 
India while Pakistan emerged as a new State. The legal effect of 
this view would seem to be that India continued to be bound by 
such international obligations as normally survive a change of 
physical rather than legal status. It may be observed that India 
pressed the view of continuing legal personality which ultimately 
found acceptance, and for this reason, if for no other, it would be 
incongruous now to allow her to ‘blow hot and cold’ in so far as 
concerns her legal duties flowing from previously existing obliga- 
tions. The question, however, which still remains to be deter- 
mined is whether the obligation to permit the continued flow of the 
eastern rivers into the territory of Pakistan is an obligation which 
normally survives a change of condition of the kind here referred 
to. 

State practice does not provide a conclusive answer to the — 
question where, as in the present case, it is concerned with duties 
owed to a territory formerly forming part of the same legal entity, 
and not, as is usually the case, with duties owed to a third State. If 
the duty had been owed to a third State, the latter would have been 
entitled to insist on its being discharged in accordance with 
previously existing treaty obligations, the more so as the obliga- 
tions here in question were not of a political character. This, in 
fact, has been the view of the Indian Government. The answer, it 
is believed, must be the same in the present case where the duty is 
owed to a newly created State formerly forming part of the same 
legal entity. ‘The partition of British India occurred with the con- 
currence of all concerned, and it cannot be said that the ‘secession’ 
of Pakistan was achieved against the will of India. In these circum- 
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stances it can hardly be denied that India continues under an 
obligation to permit the flow of the eastern rivers into Pakistan. 

The case of Pakistan derives additional support from different 
legal considerations. If the duty previously owed by East Punjab 
is regarded as a servitude impressed upon a specified part of the 
territory now forming part of the Republic of India, the continu- 
ing obligation of India would necessarily result from the existence 
of such a servitude. There is no dearth of servitudes in the system 
of international law, and State practice and international tribunals 
alike have frequently acknowledged their existence. It is of the 
essence of an international servitude that a particular part of the 
territory of the ‘servient’ State shall serve the purposes of the 
‘dominant’ State. The right to draw on canal works and waterways 
for purposes of irrigation and the generation of hydro-electric 
power, and the correlative duty to permit the use of water for these 
purposes, may be said to constitute almost a classic example of an 
international servitude, and if the present problem is viewed in the 
light of the existence of a servitude to allow such use, Pakistan’s 
case in the eastern rivers dispute is immeasurably strengthened. It 
may be added that the Indian Independence (International 
Arrangements) Order, 1947 provided that treaty obligations having 
an exclusive territorial application to an area comprised in the 
Dominion of India were to devolve on India (while those having an 
exclusive territorial application to an area comprised in Pakistan 
were to devolve on Pakistan). 


(ui) The Agreement of 4 May 1948 

This Agreement, which was conciuded without prejudice to the 
legal rights of the Parties (although, in strict accordance with its 
wording, it was to be without prejudice to the legal rights of the 
East Punjab Government), was merely an expression of the future 
intentions of the Parties and their anxiety to settle the dispute in a 
spirit of goodwill. India nevertheless seems to regard the docu- 
ment as confirming her legal right to exercise unfettered control 
over the waters of the eastern rivers. Any such contention, if it 
were to be seriously put forward, would be wholly untenable. The 
wording of the Agreement clearly implies that in the view of the 
Parties themselves their respective rights and duties were doubtful 
and uncertain. The words ‘legal rights’ are not in any way ampli- 
fied or defined, and indeed no such amplification or definition 
could be expected in the light of the events resulting in the Agree- 
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ment. Moreover, as previously pointed out, the Agreement was 
not even concerned with the dispute as such, but only with matters 
concerning the Central Bari Doab and Dipalpur Canals. ‘The inde- 
terminate nature of the Agreement, in so far as concerns the legal 
merits of the case, is such that no valid conclusions can be drawn 
from it either way. It may be added that subsequent registration 
of the Agreement by India, in accordance with article 102(1) of 
the Charter, cannot confer on it any greater value than it inherently 
possesses. The conclusion is therefore justified that the Agree- 
ment did not, and could not, affect the legal position as it existed 
immediately after the partition of British India. 


(iv) The Rules of International Law governing the Rights and Duttes 
of Riparian States 

Reference must now be made to certain rules of international 
law which—quite generally and independently of the present dis- 
pute between India and Pakistan—govern the rights and duties of 
riparian States of international rivers, and more especially the 
duties owed by upstream to downstream riparian States. The 
problem of the joint use of international rivers by two or more 
riparian States is, of course; not new. There is an abundance of 
judicial precedents, and these are also many treaties and official 
pronouncements of Governments to afford guidance in the matter. 
The law is rather more developed in the field of joint rights of 
navigation (frequently regulated by bilateral or multilateral 
treaties) than in the fields of joint user for the generation of hydro- 
electric power and for the purposes of irrigation, but even in the 
latter field there are certain rules of law which are widely recog- 
nized. 

The greatest contribution to the case law governing the rights 
and duties of riparian States has been made by the Supreme Court 
of the United States which has frequently been concerned with 
disputes relating to so-called ‘inter-State streams’. The value of 
the judgments of the Supreme Court for the determination of dis- 
putes between sovereign States has, however, been questioned on 
the ground that the Supreme Court had to base its decisions on the 
interpretation of American municipal law, as distinct from inter- 
national law. It is believed that this criticism is ill-founded because 
the degree of independence of the constituent States is such that 
the Supreme Court has had to apply principles of international 
law when dealing with disputes between them. Moreover, the 
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decisions of municipal courts constitute a subsidiary source of 
international law and may therefore be taken into account in the 
determination of disputes between sovereign States. Two prin- 
ciples emerge from the decisions of the Supreme Court, as well as, 
incidentally, from the decisions of the highest tribunals of other 
countries. The first is the principle of ‘equitable apportionment’ 
of the waters of international rivers, and the second is that a State 
may not unilaterally divert the waters of such rivers so as to pre- 
judice and injuriously affect the rights of other riparian States. 
These two principles have been followed by most States in differ- 
ent parts of the world, and it is significant that the principle of 
‘equitable apportionment’ was expressly adopted by the Indus 
Commission which was set up under the chairmanship of Sir 
Benegal Rau to consider the dispute arising from certain irrigation 
projects in the Punjab. 

Space does not permit of detailed consideration of the numerous 
treaties concluded in the course of the last hundred and fifty years 
which, in one way or another, contain restrictions of the right of 
sovereign States unilaterally to divert the flow of international 
rivers to the detriment of co-riparian States. India, it would appear, 
is one of the very few remaining States which still insist on the un- 
fettered exercise of sovereign power in this matter, and her con- 
tention that she is entitled to take unilateral action before the 
existing arrangements in the Indus Basin are replaced by a new 
agreement must be regarded as ill-founded. 


(v) Means of Settlement of the Eastern Rivers Dispute 

Leaving out of account the attempts at mediation of the World 
Bank which, it must be hoped, will be successful, the question 
arises as to the means which may most usefully be employed to 
settle the present dispute between the Parties. Two suggestions 
have been made in the past. First, it has been suggested that the 
issues should be submitted to an arbitral tribunal, and secondly 
that the dispute should be determined by the International Court 
of Justice. The first suggestion has foundered on India’s insistence 
that the terms of reference of such arbitral tribunal as might be set 
up should be limited to consideration of the validity of the Agree- 
ment of 4 May 1948. It is obvious that if the dispute were to be 
submitted to a tribunal on this limited basis, which would not 
even include power to interpret the Agreement itself, the real 
issues between the Parties could not be considered at all. The issues, 
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as has been seen, are of such complexity that they cannot be deter- 
mined without giving a tribunal a free hand to consider the matter 
in the light of international law generally, without limiting it to 
consideration of a single indeterminate Agreement. 

The alternative suggestion is that the dispute might be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice. It can be assumed, in view of 
India’s attitude in the past, that no agreement will be reached be- 
tween the Parties to submit the dispute to the Court in accordance 
with article 36(1) of the Statute. The exercise of the Court’s 
jurisdiction in accordance with article 36(2) of the Statute is like- 
wise precluded because India’s declaration accepting the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court is confined to disputes arising 
after 26 January 1950 and expressly excludes disputes with other 
members of the Commonwealth. Moreover, it is feasible that 
India might rely on the contention that the matters in issue be- 
tween the Parties are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
India ‘as determined by the Government of India’, such matters 
being similarly excluded from India’s acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court. 

It is clear, having regard to these obstacles, that there is no 
likelihood whatever of the issues between the Parties being sub- 
mitted to judicial or arbitral determination. Meanwhile, therefore, 
unless and until the efforts of the World Bank bear fruit, it follows 
from a review of the legal position that India is under a duty to 
preserve the status quo. On the other hand, while in strict law there 
is no time limit to India’s obligation to preserve that status, it is 
obviously in the interests of both Parties to reach agreement be- 
cause in the absence of such agreement the water resources at the 
disposal of Pakistan will become wholly inadequate. Moreover, 
mere preservation of the status quo does not provide a lasting 
solution to India’s own problems. The deadlock between the 
Parties can therefore only be solved by such mediation as is being 
attempted by the World Bank which alone can provide the capital 
resources so urgently needed to increase the water supply and 
irrigation facilities in both countries. 


F. H. 
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